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The chigger may be little but he’s 


mighty and rates a reputation of 


being about the worst little stinker 


that is. 


outdoorsmen (indoorsmen, too) 

depart lustily in search of glory 
and return as harrassed acrobats. The 
typical specimen is clawing at him- 
self, weeping, cussing, jerking, and 
making pained faces. Yep—he’s got 
chiggers. Or vice versa. 

At this stage of the game the de- 
spoiled sportsman is in no condition 
to argue. He has no sense of humor, 
right now, and Emily Post can go to 
blazes. There is no cheerfulness in 
chiggers, and no dignity: only one 
thing will make a chigger-bit sports- 
man smile, and that is to see someone 
else worse infested. 
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Si is the time when mighty 


In fact, for downright devilment the 
chigger, or “red bug’’, is about the 
worst little stinker there is. Less than 
1/125 of an inch long, he can make a 
250-pound man speak the most vulgar 
of words; in numbers he can bring 
him a fever good for nothing except 
maybe hilarious sympathy. Show me 
a man nursing a brood of the little 
red devils and I’ll show you—if I can 
hold him still long enough—a man 
suffering the torments of the damned. 
Victims of chiggers should not be 
allowed to associate with innocent 
children for at least the first 48 hours, 
and preachers unlucky enough to fall 
prey to the creatures should have a 


a 
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gerald r. hunter 


friend say something appropriate 
from time to time. 

Trying to tell Floridians about 
chiggers is like trying to tell Texans 
about the Alamo, except the Alamo is 
pretty well taken care of whereas 
chiggers haven’t been done much 
about. This being the case, let me 
pass on a few ways to foil the pests: 

First, there are a lot of ways to 
cheat chiggers. They have never been 
known to attack a person immersed in 
tobacco juice, for instance. You could 
turn yourself into a snake or rabbit or 
chicken, because large mammals such 
as man are their least preferred food. 


(Continued on Page 15) 


Many times the “game war- 
den” takes the role of the 
butcher, the baker, and the 

candlestick maker. __ 


OST FOLKS in Florida likely. 

are more familiar with | 

the activities of the law 
enforcement division of the State 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission than anv of the Agency s 
other activities. However, but few 
really know what a wildlife officer 
really does. Most people believe that 
the only duty of the ‘game war- 
den” is to catch someone violating 
the game and fish laws. Actually, 
this is only one of his many duties. 
A Florida wildlife officer is re- | 
quired to perform many and varied | 
tasks. He must be a combination 
police officer, investigator, detec- 
tive, trapper, lawyer, doctor, and 
public speaker. Then, too, he’s often 
called upon to perform the duties 
of a fisheries biologist, a game 
management expert, a soil conser- 
vationist, a radio operator, a marks- 
man, a typist, a forester, a plant 








pathologist or an ornithologist. In ad- 
dition he’s looked upon as an informa- 
tion bureau, a salesman, and a walk- 
ing dictionary. Above all, he must be 
an expert on human relations. 


Thousands of individuals each year 
apply for jobs as Florida wildlife 
officers. All applications are carefully 
analyzed. To meet the minimum re- 
quirements for employment as a wild- 
life officer, one must be not less than 
21 nor over 45 years of age. He must 
be in top physical condition and have 
a high school education (or equiva- 
lent). He must be a citizen of good 
standing in his community and his 
morals and integrity must be above 
reproach. 


After analyzing all applications, 
those who meet the requirements are 
placed on an eligible list. Each person 
on the eligible list is carefully inves- 
tigated and screened. Finally, those 
who meet all specifications are given 
a physical, written and oral examina- 
tion. The ones making the highest 
scores are then approved for schooling. 
Each of these prospective officers is 
sent to the Wildlife Officers Training 
School at Williston. During this 
schooling period he is given thorough 
courses in fish management, game 
management, first aid, marksmanship, 
self defense, court room procedure, 
law, investigations, bird and animal 
trapping, public speaking, radio, tech- 
niques of law enforcement, and many 
other subjects. Those who successfully 
complete the course of instruction, are 
then commissioned as wildlife officers 
and assigned to field duty. 

Thus begins an era in one’s life that 


will prove to be the greatest “pro- 
fession” on earth for the man who 





The marvels of two-way radio make it possible for the Commission’s airplanes to accurately 
direct the ground forces to the scene of an actual game violation. 
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Airboats, because of their high speed and shallow draft, are extremely efficient in catching 
up with violators on inland lakes. 


loves the outdoors and is willing to 
devote his life to the conservation of 
our greatest natural resource—wild- 
life. 

One of the greatest improvements 
made in law enforcement in recent 
years was the acquisition of better 
equipment—two-way radios, airplanes, 
good vehicles, boats and motors. At 
the present time 60 per cent of the 
motor vehicles, boats, and aircraft are 
equipped with two-way radios. All 
officers now travel in commission- 
owned vehicles and boats. This system 


makes possible a saving of many man 
hours and much travel. The two-way 
radio has increased tremendously the 
efficiency of law enforcement activi- 
ties. Perhaps a description of a recent 
operation in South Florida will illus- 
trate the tremendous benefit of 
modern equipment and techniques. 


nished information that a huge 
illegal fish seining operation was 
being carried out on a large lake. This 
information further disclosed that the 
seining was being done at night by a 
crew of five men. Twenty officers 
were selected to handle this assign- 
ment. At a central point all of the 
officers met for planning and briefing. 
By the use of large maps of the area 
involved and with detailed descrip- 
tions supplied by the Investigation 
Department, plans were formulated 
and carried out as follows: 

At a specified hour, under cover of 
darkness, all personnel moved into the 
area involved. Every road and “pig 
trail” was blocked by officers equipped 
with jeeps and two-way radios. Two 
speed boats and one air boat took up 
positions on the lake. An airplane 
began patrolling the waters. 

At 10:45 P.M. the airplane pilot and 
observer spotted several dark objects 
on the water near a cove. After 
circling the area several times they 


(Continued on Page 16) 


i (Paes Investigation Department fur- 


These hungry baby mourning doves are reminding their 





mother that it’s mealtime. 





‘EET A Florida sportsman and 

= you meet a bobwhite quail 
— authority. In season he 
hunts them, off season he reads about 
them, and watches the coveys grow 
up in his own backyard. On the other 
hand, if you mention the mourning 
dove, which is second only to quail in 
popularity as a small game bird, the 
response is likely to be merely a long 
silence. Fundamentally, most hunters 
don’t know anything about the dove 
except that it makes for good shooting. 
For generations the dove has been 
taking as much punishment as any 
other single game bird, without any 
research whatsoever being carried on 
for its protection and perpetuation. 
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By Frank A. Winston 


(Dove Biologist) 


However, in this state as in all 
others over the nation, thoughtful 
sportsmen and sportsmen’s groups are 
becoming increasingly concerned with 
methods for protecting and improving 
the hunting and fishing both for 
themselves and for their children. The 
disappearance of the passenger pigeon, 
the near-extinction of the buffalo, and 
many similar cases remain as ominous 
reminders of what can happen when 
unlimited shooting and habitat de- 
struction continue unchecked. The 
concern of the sportsmen has reflected 
itself in the development of state 
wildlife commissions, and the setting 
up of the Pittman-Robertson Federal 
Act for the restoration of wildlife 


which provides funds and coordinates 
the activities of the state agencies. 

During the past year in Florida, a 
considerable majority of wildlife vio- 
lations recorded occurred over water- 
fowl and mourning doves, both migra- 
tory game birds. (The mourning dove 
is frequently known as the “Turtle 
Dove” in Florida). A great deal of 
publicity has been devoted in recent 
years to the decreasing of the water- 
fowl flocks, but what about the 
mourning dove? Is that fast flying, 
evasive feathered comet just as plen- 
tiful and unlimited as it ever was? 
What do we know about the size and 
numbers of the dove flocks? 

The story of the passenger pigeon is 
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known to all; the story of such vast 
numbers covering the skies that the 
sun was hidden; of abundance so un- 
iimited that birds could be clubbed or 
dipped from the sky as they passed 
over; of fantastic and sometimes 
brutal slaughter. The bird was so 
popular that even as its numbers 
diminished, the word of the presence 
of a few birds brought out many 
hunters to try to outwit the con- 
demned species. The last known pas- 
senger pigeon died in a Cincinnati zoo 
in 1914; the bird is now believed 
extinct! 

What has that to do with the 
mourning dove? Perhaps a great deal. 
While dove flocks were never so over- 
whelmingly great, and while the dove 
was considered a smarter bird than 
the passenger pigeon, if old time ac- 
counts are to be believed, the passage 
of the dove flocks could be described 
in very similar terms; the numbers 


Is the turtle dove destined to 

join the ranks of the vanished 

passenger pigeon or the near 
extinct buffalo? 


were tremendous. The present day 
dove hunter knows that an occasional 
flock will be very large, numbering 
more than a thousand birds, and that 
many small flocks of a hundred or 
more will be scattered over the 
countryside; but no present day 
hunter could consider describing the 
doves as the passenger pigeon was de- 
scribed. If old time accounts are re- 
liable, mourning dove numbers have 
also decreased alarmingly. 

If the numbers have decreased so 
greatly, why hasn’t there been a 
nation-wide hullabaloo about it? Part 
of the answer lies in that the dove is 
not a nation-wide game bird. Only in 
the south does it appear in flocks, 
seeming to invite the hunter. As the 
doves move north, flocks split into 
nesting twosomes, and the north re- 
gards the dove as a song-bird. Part 
of the answer may lie in exaggerated 
stories, and also in the faulty mem- 
ories of old-timers, to whom also the 
“snows of yesteryear” were so much 
greater. 

Whatever the answer may be, to the 
conscientious and thoughtful sports- 
man the need for scientifically col- 
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The dove is a favorite game bird in the 
southland. 


lected knowledge about the mourning 
dove becomes extremely important. If 
the dove is in danger of becoming ex- 
tinct, it should be known. If the bird 
is holding its own, then hunting of 
the dove should be so wisely regulated 
that it need never be threatened with 
extinction. True sportsmen have al- 
ways cooperated willingly with hunt- 
ing regulation they know to be neces- 
sary for the preservation of a particu- 
lar species. 

The migratory habits of the dove 
are a primary question: to what ex- 
tent do some doves remain permanent 
residents of Florida, tending to move 
only within the state boundaries? 


Over what flyways, and from where 
do the large out-of-state migratory 
flocks come? Where then do they go? 
The answers to these questions can 
be obtained only through intensive, 
large scale banding of thousands of 
doves, AND through the cooperation 
of sportsmen who RETURN THE 
BANDS to complete the records on 
the movements of the individual birds. 
Banding, no matter how thoroughly 
carried out, is valueless until band 
returns are made. Florida is main- 
taining between 20 and 30 banding 
stations set up over the state, some 
being kept in operation year round. 
Approximately 1,500 doves have been 
banded in the past nine months. 
From the limited band return 
records already available, some 
sketchy theory of migratory habits 
can be drawn tentatively. It must be 
emphasized that all of the following 
statements are based on very limited 
evidence, and may prove totally er- 
roneous. aS more band returns are 
compiled. Some doves seem to be year- 
round residents of Florida. Migratory 
flocks from the north seem to come 
over two fly-ways, one from Maine 
and the north-east coastal areas, the 
other from the midwest and Canada. 
Flocks from the two fly-ways seem 
to converge and pass thru northwest 
Florida on their way south during the 
early fall months (Sept., Oct.). Where 
they go is not known, although a few 
birds from such flocks have been re- 
covered in the October dove shoot in 
Dade county. At the same time, how- 
ever, there is some evidence that 
flocks heading north also move into 


(Continued on Page 18) 





The author takes time out to 


“mouth feed” a famished dove. 





Picturesque waterlilies nodded their heads when the outboards roared their way across Lake Griffin. 





This was the last of 57 boats starting the 100-mile The shaded Oklawaha offered a cool run for the 157 
jaunt from Eureka. voyagers. 
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RUISING down the river in the old 
days may have been a young 
Swain’s dream of a lazy, summer 

Sunday afternoon complete with a 
strawberry blonde, a canoe, and a jug 
of lemonade. But, like many other 
things, times have changed. Last 
month the Jacksonville Outboard Boat 
Club staged its annual cruise down 
the lazy, shady Oklawaha river, 
through Lake Griffin, Haines Creek 
and into a night of festivities at the 
host club in Leesburg. But, unlike the 
river cruise in the song, this trip was 
not made by paddle and ukulele; the 
droning roar of high powered outboard 
motors set the tempo of the hundred 
mile run. 

As the early dawn broke over the 
Oklawaha’s cypress swamps near Eu- 
reka, orderly groups of boating en- 
thusiasts began to arrive with their 
boats in tow. By eight o’clock, depar- 
ture time, perhaps the largest gather- 
ing of small craft operators ever as- 
sembled for a holiday, had launched 
57 boats of as many different designs 
with their respective jockeys eager to 
be at the throttle and away. The fleet 
was divided into three sections to take 
off at 15-minute intervals to ease 
the pressure on the available space 
at the fishing camps along the river 
that had previously been designated 

With the exception of the gala time 
shown by the Leesburg Boat Club and 
Chamber of Commerce, the highlight 
of the day on the river was the trip 
through the Oklawaha Locks. Located 
some 50 miles from the destination, 
the locks were entered from the lower 
or down-river side. For water con- 
servation purposes the second group 
of boats were split so only two lifts 
had to be made to raise the boats the 
14 feet to the water height through 
the upper ridge section of the state. 

To make sure every member of the 
cruise would remember Leesburg as 
the world’s watermelon center, two 
trucks loaded with iced melon were 
on hand early Sunday morning just 
before the boats prepared to depart. 
Stowed in the cooler parts of the boats 
the cold melons played the leading role 
for a real watermelon cutting party 
while waiting for the return trip 
through the locks. 

Arriving back at Eureka late Sun- 
day afternoon, club officials figured 
that the boats had averaged 2214 
miles per hour on the trip. Club mem- 
bers figured that they had enjoyed 
one grand week end. Although most of 
them were sunburned and tired, they 
were counting on making next year’s 
trip even bigger and better. 
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The flotilla was lifted 14 feet at the Oklawaha dam. 





Leesburg entertained royally. The fleet’s largest—but outboard driven. 





Leesburg provided cold melons for the homeward cruise. 





ARGEST of America’s poisonous 
| i snakes is the eastern diamond- 
back rattlesnake, found from coastal 
North Carolina to extreme eastern 
Louisiana. This huge venomous snake, 
which may reach a length of 8 feet, 
occurs throughout Florida. It has been 
recorded from every county in the 
state, and from many of the Keys and 
off-shore islands. It is most frequently 
encountered in areas of palmetto 
flatwoods, pine woods, “scrub”, aban- 
doned fields, or live-oak hammock; but 
may occasionally turn up almost any- 
where. 


The eastern diamondback rattler is 
easily recognized. The rattle on the 
end of the tail immediately brands it 
a rattlesnake; the pattern of yellow- 
bordered diamonds on the back dis- 


tinguishes it from the cane-brake 
rattlesnake or the pygmy rattlesnake, 
the only other rattlers found in 
Florida. 

By day the diamondback often lies 
coiled in a grassy or brushy area, its 
dark-and-light pattern blending with 
the patches of sunlight and shadow 
on the ground. Under such conditions 
it is very hard to see, and the in- 
cautious hunter may unwittingly step 
within the reptile’s striking range. 
The reaction of the rattlesnake at 
such times is unpredictable. Some 


By KOSS ALLEN 
And 
WILFRED T. NEILL 


may 


approached, 
sound the warning rattle; others may 
remain completely quiet, or else may 
glide for the safety of a nearby brush 
pile or gopher hole; some may lunge 
out and imbed the fangs in the sports- 
man‘s leg. The bite of a diamondback 


rattlers, closely 


is almost always serious; and, if 
improperly treated, may be fatal. 
Hunters hiking through rattler-in- 
fested country would do well to carry 
a snake-bite kit, and to learn the 
simple first-aid measures that have 
proven useful in snake-bite cases. The 
same first-aid treatment that is used 
on humans may also save the life of 
a valuable hunting dog that happens 
to be bitten while in the field. 


In late summer, the diamondback 
gives birth to living young, usually 


(This is the first in a series of authoritative articles, written exclusively for FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE, about the reptiles that Florida sportsmen are apt to encounter.—ED.) 
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producing from 9 to 15 babies at a 
time. The young snakes are about 12 
to 14 inches long at birth. From the 
start they are on their own; the 
female that gave them birth pays them 
no further attention. Growth is rapid; 
the young snakes more than double in 
length by the end of the first year, 
and more than triple by the end of the 
second year. Occasional diamondbacks 
may reach a maximum length of 8 
feet or more; a specimen 8 feet 9 
inches in length was collected years 
ago. Such giants are rare, however; 
indeed, 7-foot diamondbacks are sel- 
dom encountered today. 


In the new-born rattler, the tail 
terminates in a soft, rounded struc- 
ture called the “pre-button”. A few 
hours after birth, the little snake 
sheds its entire epidermis, or outer 
layer of the skin; and the pre-button 
is shed at this time. The shedding of 
the pre-button discloses the “button” 
beneath it. Thereafter the snake sheds 
its epidermis about every 45 days (or 
less often if feeding is poor); and 
each shed uncovers a new segment of 
the rattle. It is obvious, then, that 
there is no truth in the popular belief 
that the number of joints or segments 
to the rattle denotes the snake’s age 
in years. Furthermore, in most 
diamondbacks a number of segments 
have been broken off. Rattles of more 
than 20 segments are seldom encoun- 
tered in the wild. It is quite possible, 
however, to clip the rattles from 
several snakes together in a long, un- 
broken row; this accounts for the 
ridiculously long rattles sometimes 
seen on display! 


Little is known of the food of the 
baby diamondbacks; perhaps’ they 
feed on lizards or on insects as do the 
young of several other species of 
rattlesnakes. As they grow older, they 
begin to confine their diet to warm- 
blooded prey, subsisting upon mice, 
rats, shrews, and small ground-dwell- 
ing birds. The adult diamondback 
feeds mainly upon rabbits, along with 
some rats, mice, squirrels, towhees, 
and quail. 

In spite of the fact that the 
diamondback ranks as one of the most 
dangerous snakes in the world, a good 
many Floridians make a business of 
hunting them. Live diamondbacks are 
in some demand for zoos, reptile ex- 
hibits, etc.; and the skin of the 
diamondback is extensively used for 
belts, wallets, and other leather goods. 
The meat is canned as an unusual 
delicacy; and the heads, fangs, 
rattles, and vertebrae are often sold 
as souvenirs or as objects of biological 
interest. 
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No St. Petersburg parade is complete without Slim and Sammy. 


Fishin aud RKeligcou 


AMES (Tennessee Slim) Beavers is 

a self-styled ‘“hill-billy who came 
to St. Petersburg and made good the 
hard way.” 

He hails from the hills outside 
Chattanooga, is proprietor of a hole- 
in-the-wall fishing tackle shop, and 
has built a steady business by novel 
ways of attracting the public. 

Slim terms himself a “piscatolo- 
gist,” one skilled in the ways of 
fishing. He is a self-educated man, 
never having gone past the sixth 
grade in school, but he pours over 
the dictionary and is an avid reader 
of the Bible. He hasn’t always been 
a God-fearing man. When he first 
came to St. Petersburg in 1925, Slim 
was anything but a man of God. 

Speaking in his slow, mountain 
drawl, he tells how he was not 
against tipping the bottle in those 
days. 

“T spent almost as much time in 
jail as out,” he is not reluctant to 
say, for Slim feels that by telling 
others of the wayward steps of his 
youth he may help them correct their 
ways. 

In those early days in St. Peters- 
burg, Slim slept at the city pier and 
picked up odd change fishing. Sober- 
ing up in jail cells gave him plenty 
of time to reflect on the wrong path 
he had taken in life. He read the 
Bible and then, 10 years ago, as he 
tells it, he “saw the light.’ He hasn’t 
touched alcohol since then. He even 
gave up tobacco. His only “vice” is 
coffee! He is violently opposed to 
alcohol in any form and carries on a 
one-man campaign against the “evils 
of drink.” He has a blackboard in 


front of his tiny shop on which he 
writes daily bits of homespun philos- 
ophy. Such as: “If you drive don’t 
drink; if you don’t drive, don’t drink 
anyway.” 

Slim is a bachelor, living in the 
rear of his shop with his dog, Sammy. 
The two of them are inseparable. 
Wherever Slim goes, Sammy goes. 
Slim travels by bicycle, towing a 
small home-built trailer in which 
Sammy rides. The trailer has a 
canopy over it to protect Sammy 





from the sun. On the rear of the — 


trailer are painted the words: 
“Sammy—His Master’s Choice.’ No 
St. Petersburg parade is complete 
without Slim and Sammy. Children 
know their friends and follow Slim 
like he were Pied Piper. 

When the St. Petersburg EVENING 
INDEPENDENT held its Fishathon 
for children last year, Slim donated 
50 fishing poles to the crippled chil- 
dren and orphans who took part. He 
closed his shop and spent the day at 
the lake, helping the youngsters bait 
their hooks, and showing them how 
to fish. Only a few knew that Slim 
paid 25 cents each for the bamboo 
poles he gave away. 

Slim is a successful business man 
in the sense that he is debt-free and 
owns his own business. 

“You'll never get rich selling fish 
hooks,’”’ he jokes, but in a more 
serious vein he adds, “It’s a lot of 
fun selling things to people that 
make them happy. Can folks in the 
liquor business say that?’ 

—C. Winn Upchurch 
St. Petersburg EVENING 
INDEPENDENT 


the house with nothing to do, a Tampa merchant, with an odd line of wares 

to sell, will see that you receive one of his outstanding, rare, vari-colored 
tropical fish. Of course, it’s going to cost you another 50 or 75 bucks to house the 
gold-plated finny critter but anyone with a spare hundred isn’t going to mind that 
a bit. 

“But,” says Albert Greenberg, owner and operator of the Everglades Aquatic 
Nurseries in Tampa, “you don’t have to save the hundred to get started in one of 
the most interesting of indoor hobbies—the small home aquarium. For as little as 
35 cents a pair you can get your hobby started in an old goldfish bowl. For eight 
dollars there is a collection of 24 fish that will give your aquarium every color of 
the rainbow. Of course you’re not going to be able to keep them in that old 
goldfish bowl but it doesn’t take much of a cash outlay to get a reasonably sized 
living room fisheries started.” 

Greenberg, who has been in the exotic fish breeding business for some 20 years 
says that it all started long before he came to Tampa. He recalled that from the 
time he was a child in Chicago he was interested in colorful fishes. As a boy, 
instead of saving and trading for the line of articles usually included in a young- 
ster’s stock of playthings, he was trading for unusual small fish for his homemade 
aquarium. Before he was 10, Greenberg said, his mother was wondering where it 
was going to end. Fish cluttered up the living room, bathroom and even the space 
under the kitchen stove and table wasn’t free of the tin cans that contained his 
small fish. Of course none of these were of the rare or beautiful species that he 
now has. It was, however, a seed firmly planted in his mind when he had finished 
school and served a hitch in the navy. 


ELEASED from the navy after the First World War, Greenberg went on the 

road as a traveling salesman. Business was good in his particular line and 
in 10 years he figured that he had enough cash laid by to come south and enter 
into a line of his own. But before he could establish a business the black days of 
the early thirties descended on the country and one morning Greenberg woke up 
with only a few dimes to rub together. With a bit of quick figuring he realized 
that it wasn’t going to take a big stake to get back to playing with the long 
dreamed of pet hobby of his youth. However, people were looking for fish to eat in 
those days, not fish to look at! Undaunted, Greenberg built his first small 
aquarium, stocked it and in a short while the hobby had spread to the yard and 
a few concrete pools. People were buying some of the less expensive breeds and 


T THE event that you happen to have a spare hundred dollar bill laying around 





Underwater plants are grown and harvested to account for a large portion of the fisheries 
annual revenue. 
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By HOWARD DOUGLAS 


asking a lot of questions. Before long 
there was an employment problem—he 
needed help to carry on the growing 
business. 

Incidentally, some of the first people 
employed in the young business are still 
with the concern and all of the 24 
employees who have been there over a 
period of time own an active interest 
in the business. Greenberg, who is a 
bachelor, says that he realizes that he 
can’t take it with him and that he 
knows that he will someday leave the 
fishy enterprise in good hands. 


Asked why the extended bachelor- 
hood, Greenberg explained that in the 
20 years he has been growing fish he 
has had to do so much traveling that 
he just hasn’t been able to give any 
time or serious consideration to settling 
down or making the possible mistake of 
joining up with someone who would be 
unhappy on the long and extended 





The outside rearing pools contain hundreds of yo 





leaves that he takes several times a year. 

The extended leaves, he explained, 
are all business trips. Once every year 
and sometimes as many as three times, 
Greenberg makes a trip to some of the 
remotest parts of the world. 


“Any time I hear of a new type of 
small fish, maybe a breeders sport or a 
new species, found in any part of the 
world, I have to track it down. My trips 
might take me through the jungles of 
Mexico or South America. And just as 
readily I’ll be off to the remote parts of 
India or the back trails of Africa. A 
dealer in this business has to be on his 
toes just aS much as a merchant in any 
other line of business. Speaking of 
Mexico, look in this tank!” 


E POINTED out a pale, pinkish fish 
and explained that they were blind 

fish from caves in the mountains of 
tropical Mexico. There was a place for 
the eye but from many centuries of 
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2s of exotic fishes plus scores of equally rare tropical 


slants. 


living in a stygian cave, nature had 
removed the eyeballs and installed in 
their place some inner radar set. Re- 
gardless of how fast the fish moved 
about their tank they never bumped 
each other or came in contact with the 
glass sides of their home. And they 
never missed a morsel of food. 

“Although that isn’t a rare species,” 
he explained, “it is found in many fish 
all over the world where their natural 
surroundings cause the condition, it is 
an unusual fish. They can be added to 
the home aquarium for just a little over 
a dollar a pair.” 

Just about every country and major 
island of the world are represented in 
the collection of fish in the nurseries. 
And, on top of that, Greenberg said, 
there are fish that will do just about 
anything that a human does — flying 
fish, walking fish and fighting fish. Fish 
from Australia, Siam, Africa and China. 
Even one that predicts weather. From 
Cuba comes the neon fish, a two-inch 
flash of brilliant light as it darts 
through its tank. Without a doubt, 
though, the popular fish of the day is 
the swordtail and the Siamese fighting 
fish. Through constant controlled breed- 
ing these fish come in more colors than 
could be found in a spectrum. Solid reds 
through the faintest pinks, blues, greens 
and yellows; mottled jobs and solid. The 
male of the species is about the most 
jealous creature found on the globe. 


Anytime two are put into the same tank, 
it’s a fight to the death for one or the 
other. Like their human counterparts, 
it’s all over a woman! They just can’t 
think of another male being around to 
be in the way. Because of this, each 
male must be taken from the spawning 
cvank and placed in individual containers 
—quart fruit jars. Hundreds of these 
line the walls of the nurseries. Green- 
berg explained that the fighting fish 
will not molest the male of any other 
species. 

Aside from the some two hundred 
varieties of colorful fish that are found 
in the aquarium tanks and pools, an- 
other source of revenue comes from 
underwater farming. The raising of 
aquatic plants for a two-fold purpose—- 
fish tank beauty and supplying oxygen 
to the water—is almost as painstaking 
an operation as the growing of fish. 

“There are hundreds of underwater 
plants,” Greenberg said, “but the ones 
that we offer come from as many far- 
away places as the fish that we have 
to sell. Take that plant there,’ he ex- 
plained, “it is the rare lace plant of 
Madagascar.’ That particular plant is 
priced at 50 dollars. Smaller plants of 
that species are as low as 20 dollars. He 
explained that when he first heard of 
the plant he made a trip out to the 
island of Madagascar and was fortunate 
in securing a few of them. Aboard ship, 


(Continued on Page 19) 





Norton Jennings, aquatic nurseries manager, and Albert Greenberg, owner, inspect an 
Oriental rice-paper plant. 


STICKS AND STONES 


(Centinued from Page 2) 


SHEER NONSENSE! 
Dear Sir: 

I have re-read “They Live to Fight 
Again,” appearing in your March issue, and 
it is worse, far worse, than I previously 
thought. 

The article is sheer nonsense. 

The theories are diametrically opposed 
to most of the findings of fish scientists 
and conservation! 

That statement, “the club further stresses 
conservation by refusing to enter any sail- 
fish under 7% feet in the competition,’— 
well, ask Jack Dequine, your chief fisheries 
biologist, why they removed the length-limit 
on black bass! Ask him, too, why on earth 
a length-limit on ocean fish would make 
any more sense than with black bass. Ask 
him or any informed person, if the sailfish 
crop is being harvested. Ask him, “if you 
can't fish out a lake, pond, or stream with 
hook and line methods, how are you going 
to do it to the Atlantic Ocean?” 

In my mind, articles like this do progress 
in conservation much harm. It is 99, maybe 
100 per cent utter nonsense. What are you 
going to do about it? 

HERB MOSHER 
Winter Park 


After receiving friend Herb’s letter 
we sought an opinion on the subject 
from F. G. Walton Smith, famous 
ichthyologist and director of the Marine 
Laboratory at the University of Miami. 
Here’s what he wrote on the subject: 

“The dynamics of fish populations 
are extremely complicated. Any at- 
tempts to conserve them should be 
based upon the careful analysis of these 
populations. The value of size limits 
and other catch restrictions as aids to 
conservation is impossible to assess 
without statistical population data. This 
data we are now attempting to obtain 
in behalf of the State Board of Con- 
servation. We have the cooperation of 
charter boat skippers who are filling in 
ferms provided for the purpose and also 
we are engaged in experimental tag- 
ging in cooperation with the Palm 
Beach Sailfish Conservation Club. Until 
we have this data we can neither ap- 
prove nor condemn the ideas of size 
limits, releasing catch, or bag limits.’’ 





NOT WORTH DOLLAR? 
Vear Sir: 

Your magazine is NOT worth $1.00 a 
year, unless you write it $100 and add two 
good for nothing zeros—thus $100.00. That’s 
what lots of folks think, I'll bet. 

JAMES W. DONNELL, 
Miami. 
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MORE ABOUT HYACINTHS 
Dear Sir: 

Although I am not sure of your address, 
[ am attempting to reach you for a copy 
of FLORIDA WILDLIFE magazine from 
which “Florida Stricken Waters” was re- 
printed by ORGANIC GARDENING. 

The article makes me wonder if anyone 
has attacked the subject of hyacinth control 
by searching out a demand for the hyacinth. 
Has it any chemical values, or values as 
fertilizer? In other words, we wonder if 
there might not be found in the hyacinth 
something of enough value to create a 
demand for it. If so, the infestation of 
waters would likely be solved by _ this 
demand. 

This is merely an interested reader’s 
reaction, and not an attempt to break into 
a subject about which I know absolutely 
nothing. 

J. R. ROUX 
Roux Advertising Service 
St. Louis, Mo. 


(We believe if you'll re-read Part 
Two of ‘’Florida’s Sticken Waters” you 
will find the answer.—ED.) 


DYNAMITE! 
Dear Sir: 

FLORIDA WILDLIFE is a very nice 
and interesting magazine for one who likes 
hunting or fishing. It reminds me of the 
good fishing we used to enjoy in the 
Santa Fe River before they (the people) 
started using so much DYNAMITE for 
fishing instead of hooks and _ line. 

JOHN R. GUYNN, JR. 
Lake City 


A READING FISHERMAN 
Dear Sir: 
In the March FLORIDA WILDLIFE is 

a note on the book “Salt Water Fishing” 
by Robert A. Dahne. Where can I purchase 
a copy? 

WALTER C. WILLARD 

Interlaken 


(You may obtain “Salt Water Fish- 
ing’ direct from Henry Holt & Co., 
257 Park Avenue, New York 10, N. 
Y.—ED.) 





TEACHES CHILDREN 
Dear Sir: 

It is time that I took time out from the 
busy daily routine here to let you know 
that we consider your magazine a valuable 
reference in teaching nature and conserva- 
tion to the hundreds of children who come 
to the Museum. 

Continue the good work! Florida Wildlife 
Magazine is “way up front” when you stack 
it up against similar publications. 

SHIRLEY B. HOWARD 
Jacksonville Children’s Museum. 


MISSED SOMETHING! 


Dear Sir: 

I sure did miss something the last three 
months. I have been up in Wisconsin and 
my FLORIDA WILDLIFE wasn’t for- 
warded to me. 

I read Wisconsin’s Conservation Depart- 
ment magazine. No kick and no pictures. 
I think us folks have the finest state maga- 
zine in the country, and I am not going to 
be without it if it costs five bucks. 


FRED WILLIAMSON 
Miami 


SOUTH FLORIDA NEGLECTED 


Dear Sir: 

I think FLORIDA WILDLIFE is the best 
fishing and hunting magazine there is. It 
may be small, but every page is packed 
with true outdoor articles and other worth- 
while information, not just a bunch of ad- 
vertisements. Also I would like to compli- 
ment you on your fine pictures. 

There is only one fault I can find with 
your magazine. Why not more on South 
Florida? I think our canals and other fishing 
spots have been badly overlooked in your 
magazine. 

ROY DAVIS, 
Miami. 


FLORIDA ROBIN HOODS 


Dear Sir: 

I recently read a January issue of FLOR- 
IDA WILDLIFE magazine, and I am very 
much interested in seeing this state make 
headway in wildlife management. 

I especially enjoyed reading the article 
on archery hunting, since a couple of my 
friends and I do a lot of archery hunting 
around Jensen Beach. We would like to 
see bow-and-arrow hunting take hold in 
this state. So if we can help in any way 
call on us at any time. 

ALLEN F. KENDALL, 
Indian River Field Archers Club 
Jensen Beach 


KING NEWS NEEDED 


Dear Sir: 

I still enjoy your fine magazine but have 
one complaint. Why don’t you put in a salt 
water fishing department? We have at least 
25 men right here in our city who do a lot 
of salt water fishing and all of us would 
appreciate accurate information on where 
and when to come down there to catch fish. 
Our crowd usually goes to St. Marks, Spring 
Creek, or Carrabelle and occasionally to 
Panama City. Please tell us where the kings 
are running and where we can catch red 
snappers. 

AUBRA SHERWOOD 
Covington, Ga. 
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MR. CHIGGER 


(Continued from Page 3) 


You can kill chiggers by cracking 
them between smooth stones, boiling 
in oil, or frying with a blow torch. Or 
if you want to go fishing, all you 
have to do is dust each acre you'll 
travel with 50 pounds of sulfur for 
three times beforehand (this, so help 
me, is officially recommended proce- 
dure). 

Among the more practical ways is 
the use of insect repellants, which 
usually repel enemies, friends, and the 
entire field. Application of Benzyl 
Bensoate, Dimethyl Phthalate, Dime- 
thyl Carbate, Indalone, or Rutgers 612 
will help. None of these insect repel- 
lants injures cotton or wool, but if 
you spill them on your nylon panties 
—whoosh! . . no panties. They will 
also eat the plastic crystal off your 
watch, remove all the finish from your 
gunstock, dissolve your fishing lead- 
ers, take the paint off your car, and 
make your false teeth drop out of the 
plates should you get desperate enough 
to imbibe the stuff. 


ROM all considerations, dimethyl 

phthalate put on your clothes is 
one of the best chigger repellants; 
benzyl benzoate is just as good and 
will give protection even after being 
laundered twice. Officials of the 
Florida State Board of Health snootily 
declined to estimate how long benzyl 
benzoate would last in clothes that 
never get washed, on the grounds that 
people who don’t wash probably won’t 
buy benzyl benzoate. 

All these insecticides kill the bugs 
rather than repel them. But once the 
chigger gets stuck to your tender hide 
it’s going to take something more like 
morphine to do you any good. 

One simple, smelly, and fairly ef- 
fective means of avoiding chiggers is 
to heavily dust your legs and arms 
with sulfur. You can eat sulfur, too, 
but this method is not for men of 
distinction. Kerosene will kill redbugs, 
and smart outdoor girls who rub 
kerosene on their legs and arms and 
necks will not be very much bothered; 
but for he-men—and for anyone who 
dares put kerosene where there is hair 
—woe is unto him. Hairy optimists 
who have tried this stunt have been 
known to race blindly and nudely, 
jump off cliffs into cold water, and 
make vicious dogs cringe with their 
cries of anguish. 


There are three systems of protec- 
tion against chiggers. 

You can apply insecticide by hand. 
You pour a few drops into the hand, 
rub your hands together, and rub 
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lightly on socks and outer clothing. 
Make heaviest applications along all 
openings of your clothes such as in- 
side the neckband, the fly, and cuffs 
of trousers. But don’t think Mr. 
Chigger can’t go straight through 
cloth. 


HE “BARRIER” or _ optimistic, 

method is to apply repellant only 
to the openings of your clothes, to 
socks, and to shoes. This method, 
honestly recommended by some health 
authorities, apparently is for dainty 
persons and honorable chiggers. 

The best system is the immersion 
method in which you dunk your 
clothes into something that is sure 
death for chiggers. Dimethyl phtha- 
late or benzyl benzoate dip, (mentioned 
above) can be prepared by dissolving 


2% soap and 5% (by weight) of one 


of these chemicals, in sufficient water. 
The final dip should contain 14 pint 
of the concentrate to each gallon of 
water (first stir 1 part of mixed con- 
centrate in 2 or 3 parts of water and 
then dilute by adding water to make 
1 gallon). 

Woods walkers who fail to take 
these precautions will be happy to 
know—unless they’re the unwashable 
kind—that an ordinary bath in warm 
water will remove most of the bugs, 
if applied soon enough. Chiggers often 
crawl around on the body for several 
hours before selecting a choice cut to 
settle on; during this time most of 
them can be washed off by scrubbing 
in a strong solution of salt water, or 
by lathering well in strong soap and 
allowing the lather to dry for some 
15 minutes before rinsing. But if you 
wait until you begin to itch, your soap 
is too little and a lot too late. 

Chiggers are not known to transmit 
disease in Florida. Fever resulting 
from chigger bites is a simple result 
of the indignity your body suffers. 
What happens is, the chigger pierces 
your hide with his mouth and pours 
out a quantity of the dadgumdest 
itchiest solvent you ever felt. This 
solvent dissolves your meat, and he 
eats the barbecue thus_ produced. 
Scratching spreads the solvent, which 
is strong enough to irritate several 
square inches. 

Speaking technically, the chigger is 
not an insect but the larvae of the 
harvest mite. He is laid, as an egg, in 
spring; after 12 days he hatches as a 
six-legged chigger. If lucky, he grabs 
onto some unfortunate mammal 
(meaning YOU) and chaws away for 
from two to 21 days. He then bliss- 
fully drops off, and in a week shows 
up with two more legs. After another 
week he becomes a harvest mite and 


feeds (hurrah!) on soil instead of on 
us. The trick is to persuade the harm- 
less harvest mite please not to lay 
any more chigger eggs. 

Where do you get chiggers? 


ELL, DRUGSTORE cowboys and 
such don’t have ’em. You’ve 


got to get out into God’s Great Out- 
doors. But not very far out. Chiggers 
grow anywhere there is foliage, and 
preferably not too bright sunlight. 
They’re scarce where there is no wild- 
life, such as deep in some of our desert 
country. They’re most plentiful where 
there are livestock, rabbits, snakes, 
box-turtles, dogs, moles, chickens, 
birds, or any warm blooded thing they 
can fasten on to. Brushy cattle range 
is a doggone good place to get infested. 


The beautiful shady glades of hilly 
and rolling country will give you 
enough chiggers to make you scream. 
I was on a surveying crew once, work- 
ing this kind of country. Every one 
of us had a belt of chigger welts three 
inches wide around our. waists, 
shackles of chigger bites around our 
ankles, and regular red flowers of 
bites everywhere our clothes rubbed. 
One of the men had a little white 
terrier; the hairless part:of its belly 
was scarlet with chiggers, and it de- 
veloped such a, fever we had to tie it 
at camp. I do not believe, however, that 
Florida chiggers are aS mean or as 
plentiful as are chiggers of the Appa- 
lachian mountains. 

If you’re hard to convince and 
really want a dose of trouble, even in 
Florida, sit for a while on a fallen 
log in a grassy spot or an old stump 
by a fishing stream, in midsummer. 
Or sleep on a bed of moss gathered 
from low limbs in chigger country. 
Two of my enthusiastic “up nawth” 
friends made this last mistake, in the 
central part of the state, and it en- 
tirely ruined their four day fishing 
trip. 


ESPITE the effective means of 

personal chigger control, and de- 
spite the numerous outings ruined by 
Bre’r Chigger, I’m afraid all this talk 
about prevention of his torture is 
something that goes in one ear and 
out the other. You’d think the writer 
of this epistle, having digested a 
reasonable amount of data and ex- 
perience in dealing with this itchy 
gentleman, would never be bothered by 
him. But the bitter truth is, this 
writer took his small son on an im- 
promptu fishing trip to the local ditch 
yesterday, and is at this embarrassing 
moment typing with one finger and 
scratching a good dose of chiggers 
with the other nine. 
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If you have questions concerning hunting, fishing, camping, guns, or ammunition, address 


them to PROFESSOR SMARTY, FLORIDA WILDLIFE, TALLAHASSEE. He’ll do the rest. 


Q. Which wild ducks customarily nest in 
Florida? 
A. The wood duck and the Florida duck. 


Q. Is it necessary to shoot into a covey 
of quail to make them pair off and 
breed? 

A. No. Quail pair off regardless when the 
breeding season comes and weather 
conditions are right. 


Q. Do quail in Florida need a_ pond, 
stream, or other body of water from 
which to drink? 

A. No, they can subsist on succulent green 
vegetation or fruits and dew. 


Q. Does the male wood duck keep his 
gaudy plumage the year round? 

A. No. during a part of the summer he 
molts his bright colors and grows new 
feathers that make him look almost like 
the dull brown female. 


Do quail raise two broods a season? 
Probably not. At least there has never 
been an authentic record of their doing 
so. Young birds of different sizes are 
frequently seen together in one brood 
but this is apparently the result of the 
known tendency of two or more grow- 
ing broods of quail to combine. 


PO 


Q. Is the size of a buck’s antlers necessarily 
a criterion of its age? 

A. No, antler size is much more nearly, 
but not necessarily, a criterion of vigor. 
After a buck passes his prime his antlers 
generally tend to become smaller. 


Do foxes eat quail and wild turkeys? 
Yes, but foxes and other predators are 
much less important in determining 
game populations than is an adequate 
supply of food and cover. 


PO 


Q. What is pigeon “milk”? 


A. 


> O 


Pigeon milk is a milky substance 
secreted by glands in a dove’s or pig- 
eon’s crop and used to feed the young. 


Are bears very dangerous? 

Sure. Although a Florida bear will sel- 
dom attack a hunter unless he has 
been wounded, cornered, or is defend- 
ing a litter of cubs, he can be very 
dangerous. Furthermore, even so-called 
tamed bears are very unreliable and 
may suddenly attack if provoked 


Will poisonous snakes attack or “hunt 
down” a human being? 

No. As a general rule, the three poison- 
ous snakes of Florida, the rattlesnake, 
the moccasin and the coral snake, pre- 
fer to slither away and hide when they 
hear a hunter or fisherman approach- 
ing. However, a fast-moving outdoors- 
man may suddenly approach, disturb 
or step on a dozing snake, thereby nat- 
turally provoking an attack. 


How many kinds of squirrels are there 
in Florida? 

Two. The smaller grey or cat squirrel 
and the larger fox squirrel. Both are 
common in most portions of Florida. 


Does the male quail ever incubate? 


Yes, occasionally when his mate is alive 
and almost always if his mate is de- 
stroyed. 


Why are rabbits unfit to eat in the 
summer? 

They're not. Florida rabbits are good 
to eat at any time. However, tularemia, 
or “rabbit fever,” is much more preva- 
lent during the hot summer months. 
Experts point out that this contagious 
disease is rarely contracted if hunters 
will avoid killing and handling sickly, 
slow-moving rabbits. 


EYES OF CONSERVATION 


(Continued from Page 5) 


ascertained that the objects were three 
boats occupied by five men, and a line 
of seine corks could be seen extending 
into the lake. The airplane pilot im- 
mediately radioed the speed boats and 
air boat what he had observed and 
gave the position of the seines. He 
likewise supplied the officers blocking 
the exit roads with the same informa- 
tion and resumed his observation of 
the seining activity. 

The air boat and the speed boats 
immediately, at full speed, headed 
toward the “fish bootleggers”. When 
the boats were approximately 14 mile 
away, the “bootleggers’” apparently 
figured out what was happening. They 
deserted their seines and fish and 
headed across the lake, all their boats 
going in different directions. Each of 
our boats pursued one of the three 
“bootleggers’’”’ boats. Our aircraft 
continued to patrol the lake and be- 
cause of a moonlight night were able, 
fairly well, to observe the entire 
operation. Every time one of our boats 
lost track of the fleeing “bootleggers” 
the airplane would radio to tell them 
where the bootleggers were heading. 
Bootlegger boat No. 1 was run down 
and captured midway in the lake. 
Bootlegger boat No. 2 was captured 
just as it reached the shore. All 
seemed well on this operation with 
two down and one to go. When the 
crew of officers pursuing the third 
bootlegger boat were within 50 feet 
of catching it, the speed boat struck 
a log and knocked a hole in the bottom 
big enough for a fat man to craw! 
through. With the “bootleggers” now 
apparently safe, they headed for a 
small creek flowing into the lake. The 
crew of officers aboard the wrecked 
speed boat quickly radioed to the of- 
ficers blocking the road leading to the 
creek. The “bootleggers” were much 
surprised to find themselves under 
arrest when they rounded a curve in 
the road a half mile from the lake! 

The net results of this exercise were 
five men arrested for illegally taking 
game fish, and three boats, three 
motors, one 1,800 yard net, and 2,100 
pounds of bream and crappie con- 
fiscated. 


HE SPIRITS of the wildlife officers 

were high as they brought the 
“bootleggers” into town that night. 
While this was a highly successful 
operation, 49 times out of 50, the 
entire night is spent fighting mos- 
quitoes and insects, and the efforts 
are in vain. The only amusing incident 
in this affair occurred while the men 
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under arrest were in the sheriff’s 
office. After getting under the bright 
lights of the county sheriff’s office, it 
was noticed that one of the “boot- 
leggers’” was a ’teen age boy. It is 
usually the policy of the commission 
to only reprimand and lecture youths 
who are found violating the game and 
fish laws. 

So, one of the officers called the 
16-year-old boy off to the side to have 
a talk. The officer said, “Now, son, 
you ought to be ashamed of yourself. 
Don’t you know that the reason we 
have these fish laws is to protect the 
fish so that you and your friends and 
your children and grandchildren will 
always have the great pleasure of par- 
ticipating in the greatest of all forms 
of recreation?” 

He went on for five minutes with a 
stern fatherly lecture on wildlife con- 
servation and concluded by saying, 
“Now, Bill, we are not going to place 
you under arrest. We don’t want a 
nice young fellow like you to have to 
go to jail. So, if you’ll tell me where 
you live, I’m going to take you home 
to your father and tell him what you 
have done and turn you over to him 
for disciplining.” 

Bill spoke up and said, “Well, you 
needn’t be takin’ me home cause that 
big red headed fellow that the sheriff 
is fixing to put in jail is my pa!” 

One thing that often makes life 
rough for the wildlife officer is the 
attitude taken by a few of our courts. 
Unfortunately, there are a few judges 
who apparently do not realize the 
seriousness of the situation now exist- 
ing in the supply of game and fish. 
There are 20 times as many people 
hunting and fishing in Florida as 
there were only a few years ago. With 
paved roads criss-crossing all parts of 
our great state and so many fishermen 
and hunters taking fish and game 
from our lakes and streams and fields 
and forests, our conservation laws 
must be respected. There are not 
many game hogs and violators, but 
there are enough to deplete our wild- 
life resources in a few years were it 
not for the laws being enforced. 


We one of the game hogs is 
caught, if he gets away with 
a very light fine or a reprimand, he 
usually goes out and violates the law 
worse than ever. Furthermore, he 
spreads the news around and starts 
many other game hogs to work. Game 
laws are so flexible that one found 
guilty can be sentenced to anything 
from $1 to a stretch of hard labor in 
the state prison. Stiff sentences by the 
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judges will do more to stop violations 
than anything else. 

Last year two officers spent all day 
long fighting mosquitoes, risking their 
lives among cottonmouth moccasins, 
crawling through mud and_ under- 
brush, in an attempt to break up an 
illegal duck hunting party. It was 
dusk before they finally apprehended 
the game hogs. The charges placed 
against them were: (1) Shooting 
ducks over a baited area; (2) taking 
over the bag limit; (3) shooting with 
unplugged guns; (4) hunting without 
a license; (5) hunting without a duck 
stamp; and (6), killing ducks after 
one hour before sunset. 

The violators pleaded guilty. The 
judge merely fined them $5! How do 
you think the officers felt? 
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“I only have enough money for one license, 
ear... we'll have to get married 
some other time.” 


One law enforcement technique that 
has become controversial is a “road 
block” system recently initiated. This 
program is carried out in the follow- 
ing manner: 

A given locality, where many viola- 
tions are known to be going on, is 
mapped out. On every road leading out 
of the area at a given time, officers 
set up a road block. The approaching 
motorist will first see a large well 
lighted sign which reads, “CAUTION 
—ALL TRAFFIC Please Stop 3800 
Yards Ahead.” 

Then 300 yards down the road, 
where the officers are stationed, a 


second sign reads, “All Traffic Stop — 


for Inspection — State Wildlife Of- 
ficers.” 

WO OR more uniformed, courteous 

officers are on duty. It takes but 
a few seconds for trained officers to 
tell whether the car is probably carry- 
ing illegal game or fish. Ninety-eight 
per cent of the traffic is signaled on, 
without a complete stop. Fish boot- 
leggers usually haul their load in 
heavy, fast automobiles. Usually the 
weight of the fish makes the rear of 


the car sag. Sometimes, water can be 
seen dripping from the iced fish. The 
fish can always be smelled. This type 
car is pulled over to the road shoulder 
and searched. Is this an illegal search? 
Under the law, officers are permitted 
to search a vehicle if “they have prob- 
able cause to believe that the car is 
transporting illegal fish or game.” 

We know that huge quantities of 
game fish are being bootlegged out of 
Florida, usually in automobiles. When 
you see the back end sagging, see 
water dripping, and smell fish, don’t 
you think that is reason to believe that 
the car is loaded with fish? More than 
50 arrests have been made for illegal 
fish hauling in the past 30 days by 
officers on road blocks. 

The wildlife officer is sworn to up- 
hold the law. Many times people 
wonder just why certain laws are 
made. Too many times the officer is 
blamed for making an arrest for a 
violation of a law with which the pub- 
lic is not in agreement. There are good 
reason why these laws are made. For 
example, the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service and the Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission for 
several years have had a regulation 
that prohibits the hunting, shooting 
and killing of ducks, geese and coots 
after one hour before sunset. To many 
waterfowl hunters, this regulation 
seems to be one of the persecution 
type rather than a regulation to con- 
serve our waterfowl. However, on the 
contrary, any wildlife officer is quali- 
fied to point out that it is a conser- 
vation measure designed to conserve 
our supply of waterfowl because too 
large a per cent of these birds, shot 
and killed after one hour before sun- 
set, is lost. He can point out that 
crippled and killed waterfowl are the 
hardest of our game birds to retrieve 
due to the thick marshes which they 
inhabit; also that after one hour be- 
fore sunset the hunter’s ability to 
retrieve crippled and mortally wounded 
birds is reduced due to approaching 
nightfall, thus leaving the crippled 
and killed to be destroyed by preda- 
tory birds and animals thus being 
forever lost to the hunter. 

Let us look at another example. 
Recently the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission abolished the regula- 
tion that prohibited the taking of 
game fish under a certain length. To 
some misinformed fishermen this was 
considered a mistake and it becomes 
an additional duty of the wildlife of- 
ficer to convince the sportsmen of the 
State of Florida that the removal of 
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MYSTERIOUS DOVE 


(Continued from Page 7) 
the state, first on the southern Keys 


and then onto the mainland, and that 
those flocks may originate in Cuba, 
the West Indies, Mexico, and the 
Yucatan Peninsula. 

Weather in the northern states is a 
vital factor in the start of the migra- 
tion of the doves. Early freezing 
weather usually brings early concen- 
trations of doves to Florida. The avail- 
ability of foods is probably the deter- 
mining factor in the length of stay of 
concentration within an area. Foods 
may be farm crops such as corn, oats, 
peanuts, chufas or grain sorghums. 
Techniques of harvesting such crops 
also will make a-difference in the 
amount left available for the doves. 
Natural foods which attract the doves 
are rag-weed, various grasses, and 
small seed annuals. Thus the knowil- 
edge of weather conditions, time of 
arrival, length of residence, and the 
food habits of the dove are essential 
to an understanding of the migratory 
behavior. 

Another phase of investigation is 
the study of nesting in the state. 
Prior dove studies have determined 
that nesting is begun in early spring 
(generally March in Florida) and 
that the building of the nest, incu- 
bation of eggs, and care of the nest- 
lings (generally two) requires a 
period of about one month. This 
allows ample time for a pair of adult 
birds to nest five or six times during 
one yearly season. Unfavorable 
weather, especially high winds during 
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nesting, and the depradations of 
predators are estimated to cause ap- 
proximately a 60% nestling mortality 
rate. 

Continuing study of nesting ac- 
tivity within the individual states is 
necessary, however, to determine the 
probable yearly “home-grown” dove 
population. These _ reports from 
Fiorida, plus reports from other 
states, plus the results of other cen- 
susing techniques are combined to 
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yield estimates of probable dove popu- 
lations within the country. By these 
means, trends in population size can 
be identified, and a scientific basis 
provided for establishing the federal 
hunting regulations. Sportsmen will 
be familiar with the technique as it 
has been applied to waterfowl for 
many years. 


Finally, investigation leads into the 
field during hunting season. Partici- 
pating with the state dove biologist 
are also federal biologists and state 
wildlife officers. The objectives are 
several. Primarily, hunters’ bags are 
examined, age and sex rations of the 
kill are recorded to determine the 
composition of the flocks. It is known 
that the young birds tend to flock 
together during breeding season, but 
flocks become mixed with young and 
adult after breeding season. The birds 
are also examined to determine 
whether any are in breeding (hence 
nesting) condition. Destruction of 
breeding adults will result generally 
in the additional loss of the young... 
a result highly undesirable to both 
sportsmen and conservationists. The 
check on breeding birds also yields 
information on the extent of fall 
breeding. 

Another objective during hunting 
season is to determine the areas of 
dove concentrations, and the extent to 
which gunning pressure causes them 
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to move. Equally important is a 
reasonable estimate of the number of 
hunters in the field during the season, 
and the probable size of their kill. 

Perhaps a final objective might be 
added: as the wildlife specialists cir- 
culate among the hunters, they can 
encourage the return of bands re- 
covered from dead birds. As _ pre- 
viously mentioned, the entire success 
of the program rests ultimately in the 
hands of the sportsmen. When you 
find a banded bird, remove the band 
and send it with the information on 
when, where and how the bird was 
obtained to either: (1) U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Laurel, Maryland; 
(2) Florida Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission, Tallahassee; or (3) 
give it to your local game warden. 

This project has been designed to 
find sensible, satisfactory answers for 
the everlasting questions, controversy, 
and dissatisfaction expressed by 
hunters over the regulation of the 
dove season. When sufficient evidence 
for the management of the dove is 
obtained, it will be published for the 
sportsmen by the U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service and the Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission. After 
all, the aim of hunting regulations is 
to provide better shooting for all while 
insuring the perpetuation of the 
species. 





FISH THAT NEVER BITE 
(Continued from Page 13) 


on the return to the states, he had ar- 
ranged his collection of rare plants and 
fishes on the deck of the boat for some 
of the sunshine that is a vital part of 
the diet of all his plants and fish. A 
sudden storm, off the coats of Africa. 
began sweeping the deck with wind and 
waves before all of his prize specimens 
could be removed to safety. Along with 
many varieties of fish, most of his lace 
plant specimens were swept overboard. 
However the remaining plants have done 
very well under cultivation and he is 
able to sell several plants a year. 


THER plants in his collection in- 
clude an underwater rose, a true 
water orchid, pigmy violet, four-leaf 
clover, ferns, palms, bananas, lettuce 
and lilies. There are hundreds of others 
on the list with such names as Heteran- 
dria Zosterfolia that range upward in 
price from twenty-five cents each to a 
small handful for seventy-five cents. 
The Everglades Aquatic Nurseries are 
a busy place and Greenberg stresses the 
fact that he does not allow visitors at 
any time to call at the plant. He does 
not mean to be anti-social. It’s simply 
that business is business. In fact he likes 
people and has gone to a great expense 
to make a 50-acre park available to the 
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public and a place where he is happy to 
meet anyone that wants to talk fish. 
Eureka Springs is located about seven 
miles from Tampa and, with the excep- 
tion of the picnic area and trails, has 
been left pretty much as the tropical 
swampland that mother nature made it 
centuries ago. The only change made 
has been the introduction of plants, 
trees and other foliage that Greenberg 
has brought back on his many trips to 
the tropical countries of the world. 
Growing in the lush jungle are almost 
all of the Known orchids, hundreds of 
ferns unknown to this country, banana 
plants, olive trees and many rare plants 
from the Orient. 

Greenberg pointed to one plant that 
looked: like a common clump -of grass 
found in any pasture. “That,” he said, 
“was one of the most refreshing things 
I’d seen in many weeks. On a hot, muggy 
tramp through India, one of the natives 
crushed several handsful of the grass 
into a glass, added some water, and 
offered it to me to drink. Crush some 
of it and smell it!” It gave off the sweet 
acrid smell of a tall, cool lemonade on a 
hot summer day. 

“Lemon Grass is what they call it,” 
he said. “It doesn’t have much flavor 
as you drink it but just the odor gives 
you a lift.” 

So if you want to visit with Al Green- 
berg and spend a mighty interesting 
afternoon arrange to meet him at 
Eureka Springs. Bring a picnic lunch if 
you like, space is provided even to out- 
door stoves and barbecue pits. But one 
thing he likes to stress. “Please don’t 
molest any of the plants in the gardens. 
Rather than see anyone try to take 
cuttings and run a chance of killing 
the plant, I’d rather give them a whole 
one.” 


No, Al certainly isn’t anti-social in 
asking folks not to ask to visit at the 
aquarium. You'll see and learn a lot 
more at Eureka Springs. 

Oh yes, the nine springs are stocked 
with the rare and beautiful fish from 
far away places but “NO FISHING, 
PLEASE”’! 
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EYES OF CONSERVATION 
(Continued from Page 17) 


this length restriction was a sound 
conservation measure inasmuch as a 
high percentage of the small fish, 
hooked and handled by the average 
sportsman, died from rough treatment 
and were lost to the fishermen. 


Another regulation for which many 
sportsmen can: see no reason is the 
one prohibiting the taking and killing 
of alligators. Many of them figure 
this regulation doesn’t make sense. 
However, these sportsmen are not 
aware of the real value of the alligator 
to conservation. 


ANY areas within the state are 
M severely hurt each year by dry 
weather causing a scarcity of drinking 
water for game and other wildilfe. It 
has been found on numerous occasions 
that practically all the drinking water 
supply in these areas was provided by 
holes and caves that were inhabited 
by alligators whose activities caused 
the holes to be cleared out, thus allow- 
ing water seepage and collection. It 
has also been found that after the 
alligators have been killed or removed 
the holes or caves filled with debris 
and dirt and eventually dried up. 


It would take 10,000 wildlife of- 
ficers to patrol all of Florida’s tre- 
mendous number of lakes and streams 
and fields and forests. We only have 
157 officers. Therefore, we must look 
to you, the people, who love and 
cherish the great outdoors and the 
sports that abound therein, to help 
them. Every sportsman must be a 
game warden. Help yourself by help- 
ing the wildlife officers enforce the 
game and fish laws. Then, and only 
then, Florida’s conservation program 
will succeed. 
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““My spoon is all set—now show me the bass.” 
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pttteutiou 
Club Secretartes 


Since FLORIDA WILDLIFE is de- 
voted to the goings and comings of 
the state’s sportsmen, the publica- 
tion’s columns should be filled each 
month with outstanding news cover- 
ing the hunting and fishing fraternity. 

There very likely isn’t a_ single 
sportsmen’s organization in Florida 
that doesn’t get a kick out of seeing 
its name in print at frequent intervals. 
Gaining this objective should be one 
of the foremost efforts of every sports- 
men club secretary in the state. 

Our readers express unbelievable 
interest in learning of the success of 
the various organizations in their pro- 
motion of conservation and wildlife 
protection. They are vitally interested 
in club projects—club activities—club 
campaigns—and club entertainment. 

Supplying this type of news calls 
for full cooperation from club secre- 
taries throughout the state. No matter 
how big or how small your club is— 
mail us information each month about 
your latest activity. All copy should 
reach the Editor not later than the 
15th if it is to be carried in the fol- 
lowing month’s magazine. With your 
help we can make FLORIDA WILD- 
LIFE something to be proud of. 


—THE EDITOR. 





Pictures of porpoises taking their food “on the run” are given a back seat by this photo 

of a black bass being hand-fed in an abandoned reservoir at Bonifay. Young Franklin 

Roberts is shown watching his mother feed the pet bass. The fish was placed in the reservoir 

several years ago when it was fingerling-size and has developed its strange feeding habits 
since then. 


COUNTING BIRDS 

Florida rural mail carriers have combined 
hunting with toting the mail. They are now 
bagging doves—with a pencil. 

As they carry the mail they are jotting 
down the numbers of mourning doves they 
see and reporting their totals to the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission. In a 
sample cross-section census lasting five days, 
242 Florida mailmen sighted 7,745 doves. 





Anybody would laugh over making a catch like this in four hours. That is exactly what 
William Parker, banker, and Sam Cannon, automobile dealer, both of Shelbyville, Tenn., 
did while fishing in Canal 40, about 15 miles from Melbourne. The fifteen bass, caught 
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by rod and reel, weighed 89 pounds. 


Bass Tourney Entries 
Average 8 Pounds 


LEESBURG—When the Jaycee-sponsored 
23rd annual fresh water bass tournament 
ended here recently, it not only went down 
in local history as a huge success—it was a 
record-breaker as well. 

Records disclose that out of the 119 
entries, 103 were for black bass totaling a 
weight of 868 pounds—an average weight 
per fish of approximately 8% pounds. 

James Fussell, Center Hill, was at the 
top of the totem pole when the tournament 
ended. His 14 pound, 2 ounce bass copped 
first prize, a 5 horsepower Johnson outboard 
motor. Second prize, a tackle box, was 
awarded to Dr. H. G. Holland, of this city, 
for a 13-pound, 2 ounce entry. Third spot 
went to C. W. Henry, of Leesburg, with his 
entry of a 12 pound, 8 ounce bass. He was 
awarded a supply of fishing equipment. 


Crackdown Ordered On 
Negligent Permit Holders 


Wildlife officers are prepared to “crack 
down” on holders of permits for operating 
‘atfish wire traps in the St. Johns River if 
they fail to meet commission requirements. 

Director Coleman Newman said reports 
had been received that traps were being 
operated with no identification tags, con- 
trary to permit terms. 

“Identification tags bearing the owner’s 
name must be secured to the trap, the float, 
or the stake,” he said. 
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Wildlife Officers 
Catch Prize Bruin 
For Boys’ School 


Jefferson county recently lost a “bad 
actor’ and the Boys’ Industrial School, at 
Marianna, gained a valuable specimen at 
the school zoo—all through the efforts of 
two Third District wildlife officers. 

Officers Harry C. Chapin and John H. 
Douglas went into action eight miles south 
of Wacissa after reports were received of 
bears killing cattle and hogs. Accompanied 
by Jefferson County Commissioner Jesse 
Lavette, they set one of the Game Commis- 
sion’s steel box traps after finding definite 
marks of a huge bear. The trap was baited 
generously with honey and 12 hours later 
the “grandpa” of all Jefferson county bears 
was safely imprisoned. He tipped the scales 
at slightly less than 380 pounds! 

The following day the wildlife officers 
delivered old bruin to the Industrial School 
Zoo where he was transferred to a roomy 
cage that is even equipped with a full size 
bath tub. Although the record bear is at- 
tracting widespread attention, he is receiv- 
ing close competition from the zoo’s young- 
est specimen. It’s a_ three-weeks-old fawn 
that was presented unexpectedly by “Min- 
nie,’ the school’s favorite doe. 

The zoo was recently completed by stu- 
dents at the school and the cages have been 
stocked by the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission. 


Wily Bob Cat Stalked 
By Sling Shot Hunter 


Ferreting out a live bobcat with a sling 
shot may sound like sheer tomfoolery to 
most sportsmen, but to C. Wallace Dunlap 
of Miami its old stuff. 

Dunlap insists that none of the mem- 
bers of his week-end hunting parties carry 
anything more dangerous than a. sling- 
shot. The reason for the seemingly boastful 
request is that the dogs are gun shy. The 
hunter says when his dogs catch a cat he 
just lets them alone. 

Dunlap, his sling shot, and his dogs have 
killed or captured over 1,000 bobcats since 
he began to hunt them about two years ago. 
He began to hunt the cats in self-defense 
when they paid too many nocturnal visits to 


his duck pen. 





The bobcat is not protected by state law. 
Their favorite meals consists of quail, ducks, 
chickens, and young turkeys. 


The wily feline marauders exhibit almost 
human cunning when they are being chased. 
Dunlap revealed that it is an old trick of 
bobcats to lead the dogs near rattlers in a 
desperate effort to lose them. 
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Villanova College Gets 
Villian IV, Florida Cat 
Fresh Out of Everglades 


A Florida wildcat fresh out of the Ever- 
glades was guest of honor at a_receni 
Pennsylvania college convocation. 

He was Count Villian IV, new mascot 
presented to Villanova College by the 
Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 


mission. Welcomed by 2,000 cheering 
students, the cat dominated a program 


shared by the president of the college and 
the head of the alumni association. 


Count Villian IV 


Due to the disagreeable Pennsylvania 
climate, Count Villian IV’s predecessor died. 
To make sure the college had an adequate 
supply of cats, Commission Director Cole- 
man Newman said the current shipment 
contained two of the cantankerous felines. 
Villanova officials told the commission they 
had temporarily consigned the surplus cat 
to the Philadelphia zoo. 


The Cover Picture 


The two cute chimpanzees, appear- 
ing in this month’s front cover picture, 
seem to be mighty proud of their 
brand-new 1950-51 fresh water fish- 
ing license. Although their specially 
designed license is somewhat bigger 
than the official ones sold by county 
judges throughout the state— it’s a 
reminder that the 1949-50 licenses 
expired June 30. The current issue 
went on sale June 15. 












The chimpanzees, appearing in the 
picture, are owned by S. W. Thom- 
son, Wild Animal Ranch, St. Peters- 
burg. The photo was taken by Charles 
H. Anderson, our picture editor. 










Bob Bahne, Author 
And Newspaperman, 
Joins Press Staff 


Bob Dahne, of Vero Beach, joined the 
Division of Information and Education of 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion last month, Bill Snyder, director, an- 
nounced recently. 

A former newspaperman and _ free-lance 
writer, Dahne has written numerous articles 
on fishing and Florida outdoor life in gen- 
eral and is also author of the non-fiction 
book “Salt Water Fishing,” recently pub- 
lished by Henry Holt & Co., New York. He 
is presently engaged in writing a similar 
book on fresh water fishing in his spare 
time. 

Dahne is treasurer of the Florida Outdoor 
Writers Association, and is also a member 
of numerous Florida outdoor organizations. 

He served in the U. S. Marine Corps dur- 
ing World War II, seeing action in the 
Pacific. Coming to Florida in 1939, he was 
born in Minnesota in 1921, and raised in 
Illinois, and has traveled extensively about 
the United States, fishing as he went. 

According to Dahne, he now considers 
Florida his home, and has no desire to 
roam. 


Wildlife Officers 
Give Gars Bad Time 


SANFORD.—More than 24,600 gar fish, 
predatory and non-edible, were recently re- 
moved from the St. Johns River near Bear 
Bluff and Mullet Lake Park by Florida 
wildlife officers. 

Using a clean-up seine, they snared fish 
ranging in length from 10 inches to four 
and a half feet long, and weighing up to 
40 pounds. In 1949 they killed 43,000 of 
these fish which reduce the number of bass 
and other game fish. 

Officers participating in the work in- 
cluded: H. L. Lundgren, Wayne A. Clifton. 
Charlie Clark, and W. W. Johns. 
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Wildlife Officer Carl Rudd, Kissimmee, with 

500-yard seine he seized singlehanded re- 

cently in East Lake Tohopekaliga, Osceola 
County. 
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‘LL BET there are many folks 
who never thought they'd see 
me here. However, here's my con- 
tribution to what I personally be- 
lieve is a sound suggestion coming 
from the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission of Florida... . 
Charlie Anderson brought me the 
idea from Tallahassee and it’s a 
darn good one, from many angles. 
According to Charlie, a brother 
member in the Florida Outdoor 
Writers Association, the Publicity 
Department of the Commission, now under the 
able leadership of Bill Snyder has offered to set 
aside a full page each month in the Florida 
Wildlife Magazine, for use of some Florida Out- 
door Writer or Radio Commentator of outdoor 
subjects. . . . 

This particular article is in no wise sponsored 
by the Florida Outdoor Writers, as an organiza- 
tion but, the writer will recommend at the sum- 
mer meeting of FOWA in Miami on July 1 and 
2, that the group accept the proposal of the 
Commission and I trust that the entire organiza- 
tion will fall in line, by taking their places in 
the alternating process of publishing their indi- 
vidual contributions from month to month, in 
the agency's publication, the Florida Wildlife 
Magazine... . 

As I understand the proposal, this page is be- 
ing offered to one member of FOWA each 
month, for that writer to place his thoughts on 
paper, for or against various matters concerning 
Florida’s outdoors and its Wildlife Conservation. 
Each contributor is to be given a free hand to 
express his or her views on the vitally important 
subjects, allied to both writers and the Commis- 
sion. . .. And right here I would like to stress 
one point very clearly; we are not being given 
this page as a weapon with which to fight the 
Commission. On the contrary, we should utilize 
it in an effort to become closer affiliated with 
the Commission... . 

This writer can't help but feel that the time 
is not far distant, when the Commission and the 
sportsmen of the state will be able to adjust 
their existing differences, in an amiable manner 


with results that will satisfy all. I 
have at times been a severe critic 
on some matters, but, whatever 
they may be, this page is not the 
place to discuss them. . . . This 
space should be used by all, to em- 
phasize sensible and constructive 
planning which could result in 
smooth coordination and coopera- 
tion of all sportsmen in our great 
State of Florida, which of course in- 
cludes all members of the Game & 
Fresh Water Fish Commission. . . . 

It is possible and very probable that many 
worthwhile proposals shall come to the Com- 
mission from members of the Florida Outdoor 
Writers. Not many of such proposals should have 
to enter a period of “cooling off” before receiving 
attention. The boys and girls of FOWA would 
not be qualified to fill their present capacities 
if, they were not experienced in outdoor subjects 
and their manifestations. . . . So, from those 
people should come, ideas, suggestions, proposals 
and recommendations which should help the 
Commission. .. . 

A resolution which was passed at the last 
meeting of FOWA, in Jacksonville was one 
which would ask the Commission to experiment 
with placing Striped Bass (salt water specie) in 
some specific fresh water lake in Florida, to find 
out if that great game fish would survive. . . . 
I suggest that the same experiment be tried with 
the famous Florida Snook. This would be one 
way by which to protect two of America’s great- 
est game fishes. . . . 

In closing may I say, “Fellows, let’s accept 
this monthly page in Florida Wildlife Magazine, 
and do what we can to create a better under- 
standing between all sportsmen and the State 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission.” 


President 


Florida Outdoor Writers Assoc. 
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Forest fires and the trees they burn 
make a good subject for a sad song. 
It’s time to stop and sing—even a 
dirge— about the useless squander- 
ing of a valuable resource by fire. 


Every year, fires started by careless 
people burn millions of acres of 
growing timber. Yet, trees will grow 
again and again if protected and har- 
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vested properly. And from these 
trees we get lumber, plywood, pulp 
and paper, and other manufactured 
products. 

Fire is one of the forests’ worst 
enemies. Protect our forests from 
fire and keep them growing. Keep 


America Green. 
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